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To the Members of the C. L. A.:— 


To each and every member of the Catholic 
Library Association the President and officers ex- 
tend sincere greetings for a happy and holy Christ- 
mas. Ours is an association not of librarians, but 
of Catholic librarians, united in an effort to make 
known and to improve the work of Catholic libra- 
ries, and to further the interests of Catholic libra- 
rians. The enthusiastic carrying out of this, our 
purpose, is our answer and our contribution to the 
call of the world’s most famous librarian, Pope 
Pius XI, for Catholic Action. 

We are still in the pioneering years of our work. 
Our organization is growing in numbers and effi- 
ciency. The committee entrusted with the task of 
increasing membership is functioning with happy 
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results. The second annual volume of the Catholic 
Periodical Index (1931), our major activity, has 
appeared. It is a scholarly work of which we may 
justly be proud. Our official organ, the CATHO- 
LIC LIBRARY WORLD, continues to give its 
monthly service in a most satisfactory manner. 
The current issue carries the announcement and 
program of our Mid-winter Conference at Chicago, 
December 27th and 28th. To our hosts of these 
meetings, the librarians of Loyola University and 
Mundelein College, the association offers hearty 
thanks for their hospitality. 
To one and all our members—Merry Christ- 
mas! 
WILLIAM M. STINSON, S.J., 
President. 


Tuesday, 27 December 


Place: Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola University 
Mass—9:30. Faculty chapel. Cele brant, Rev. John M. Nu- 
-, O.P., Librarian, Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 


Sermon by Very Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., Ph.D., 
S.T_D., President, De Paul University, Chicago. 


— Session—10:30 to 12. Presiding, Rev. Sylvester 
rielmaier, O. M.Cap., Librarian, St. Anthony’s Mon- 
astery, Marathon, Wis. 
Paper: Practical Library Problems Presented by the Index of 
Forbidden Books. 
Rev. Frederick E. Hillenbrand, Librarian, St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 
Discussion led by Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., Marquette Uni- 
versity Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paper: Function of the Library in a Graduate School. 
Rev. John McCormick, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago. 
Discussion led by Brother Francis Ruhlman, S.M., Librarian, 
Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio. 


Afternoon Session—2:30 to 4:30. , Miss Jeannette 
Dame, 


Presiding. 
Librarian, St. Mary's College, Notre 


Paper: Magnifying the Librarian's Job. 
Miss Eva M. Perry, Asst. Librarian, Cudahy Memorial 
Library, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Discussion led by Miss Lilian Gaskell, Librarian, Mt. Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROGRAM 
HMid-TAinter Conference of the Catholic Library Association 


Chicago, Illinois, December and 28th, 1993 


Morning Session—9:30 to 11:00. Presiding, Sister Mary Arch- 
Alverina High School, Chicago. 


Paper: The School Librarian as Guide to Students’ Reading. 

Sister Mary Robert Hugh, Librarian, Mundelein Col- 
, Chicago. 

Discussion led by Sister M. agora, O.P., Librarian, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill 

Paper: New Features in the Exchange of Periodicals. 
Rev. Sylvester Brielmaier, OM Cap. Master of the 
Clearing-House. 


Wednesday, 28 December 
Place: Mundelein College Library 


, Superior, 


Paper: —o Up the Small Library. 
1 hy len Schnoor, Librarian, De Paul University, 
cago. 


Discussion led by Sister Arnoldine, $.C.C., Mallinckrodt Col- 
lege, Wilmette, Il. 

Paper: The Value of Analytic Cataloging. 
ow Loretto, Librarian, Academy of Our Lady, 


Jeannette J. Murphy. 


Presiding, Rev. Peter . Etzig, C.SS. R., Librarian, Re- 
demptorist Seminary, woc, Wis. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Editor, CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 
Report - Editor, Catholic Periodical Index. 

Report of Chairman, Committee on Membership. 
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The Catholic Library World 
Issued on the 15th of each month, except July and August. 
John 


Address all communications to the editor, Boston College Library, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Subscription Two Dollars Per Year 


Entered as second class matter November 16, 1931, at the Post Office 
at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


A BLESSED CHRISTMAS 

To the readers of the WORLD we extend our 
heartiest best wishes for a blessed and happy Christ- 
mas. To the members of the C. L. A. who thus mani- 
fest their active interest in the advancement of Catho- 
lic library progress, and to our contributors who have 
done so much to make our monthly helpful and pre- 
sentable, we offer our humble debt of gratitude. 

a 
LOYOLA AND MUNDELEIN 

There is no need of exhorting our members in the 
middle west to be present at the mid-winter meeting 
in Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 27th 
and 28th next. This meeting of our western friends 
has always been enthusiastic and attractive from 
every standpoint. The large attendance of past years 
is testimony to this. The forthcoming get-together 
will be equally interesting, if not more so. Under the 
direction of Rev. William T. Kane, S.J., Librarian, 
Loyola University, a profitable and instructive pro- 
gram has been arranged. Father Kane has worked 
hard and unselfishly to present a series of practical 
papers and discussions. An examination of the pro- 
gram on the front page will convince every Catholic 
librarian within convenient distance of Chicago that 
much will be gained by attendance at these meetings. 
We are happy to mention_in passing the presence of 
sO many new names on the program. This is a 
healthy sign, for it shows substantial growth and ex- 
pansion. We congratulate Father Kane upon his 
splendid manifestation of leadership. Visitors to 
Loyola and Mundelein will find him a genial host and 
able executive. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND CLEAN LITERATURE 

The dominant feature of the recent assemblage of 
the American hierarchy at Washington was the con- 
demnation of the “increasing flood of immoral and 
unmoral books, periodicals and pamphlets,” which is 
“one of the most potent factors in the debasing of the 
individual and the public conscience.” The Catholic 
librarian is not apart from the influence which this 
poisonous trend is effecting among even Catholic read- 
ers. Students in our institutions are well fortified 
with regard to their personal reading tastes, to be 
sure. Beyond that, what? These same students con- 
stitute the weapons of Catholic librarians. These 
same students who move in outside circles are poten- 
tial missionaries for clean literature, because they can 


create a salutary influence for good reading taste 
among those with whom they come in contact. The 
Catholic librarian, then, is a leader in the campaign 
against modern pagan literature. Directly, the work 
of the Catholic librarian is confined to student 
patrons. Indirectly, this leadership reaches far into 
the midst of student friends and acquaintances who 
are without the benefit of Catholic guidance in leisure 
reading. a 
GOOD SALESMANSHIP! 

The first five new names to be added to the rolls of 
the C. L. A. as the result of the present membership 
campaign were prospects of Rev. Placidus Kempf, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. Father 
Kempf has always been an indefatigable worker in 
the interests of Catholic library progress, and this 
latest manifestation of his enthusiasm is an unques- 
tionable indication of his high-powered sales ability. 

a a 


320 GOOD BOOKS 

A rich addition to any library would be the list of 
books selected by Rev. F. D. Sullivan, S.J., which ap- 
peared in the December third issue of America. 
Every single one of the 320 suggestions is well worth 
putting into the hands of ambitious readers. This 
admirable list speaks eloquently of the great numbers 
of good books which are continuously issued for the 
entertainment and instruction of Catholic readers. It 
is a handy bibliography against the day when Catho- 
lic librarians might be called upon to suggest a good 
book. a 

CATHOLICS IN PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE? 

An important feature of the membership campaign 
now under way is the enrolment of Catholics engaged 
in public library service. Obviously, the compilation 
of such prospective members is a difficult task. Mem- 
bers of the C. L. A. who know Catholics of the library 
profession employed in other than Catholic institu- 
tions will perform a highly constructive act by for- 
warding their names and addresses to Mother M. 
Agatha, O.S.U., Librarian, Ursuline Academy, Wil- 
mington, Del. a a 
NAMES OF C. L. A. MEMBERS APPEARING IN 

1931 C.P.1. 

The C. L. A. is well represented among the names 
of authors whose articles are indexed in the 1931 
Catholic Periodical Index. In a hasty examination of 
the Index we found the following members of the 
C. L. A. listed (this is by no means a complete rec- 
ord): Mother M. Agatha, O.S.U., Librarian, Ursuline 
Academy, Wilmington, Del.; Paul R. Byrne, Libra- 
rion, Notre Dame University; Mrs. Grace Cartmell, 
Director of Children’s Division, Queensborough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph B. Code, 
Librarian, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; 
Miss Agnes Collins, Librarian, Catholic Action, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., Li- 
brarian, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan.; Sister 
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M. Incarnata, Librarian, Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas; Irving T. McDonald, Libra- 
rian, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; William 
Stetson Merrill, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Valentine T. Schaaf, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Rev. John E. Sexton, Libra- 
rian, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., and Rev. 
William M. Stinson, S.J., president of the C. L. A. 

a a 


FROM THE WREATH OF BAY TO THE 
CROWN OF THORNS 
By Maurice Leany 

Hon. Sec’y Catholic Poetry Society of England 

“What do you think of Francis Thompson as a re- 
ligious poet ?” I recently asked George Bernard Shaw, 
and this pyrotechnical sage replied: “I am not a 
Thompsonian fan, but his superiority over his rivals 
shows that a poet without religion is like a blind 
painter.” When I discussed Mr. Shaw’s statement 
with Shane Leslie, he said: “It is a curious thing that 
you may be able to do some sort of painting without 
religion, but you certainly cannot write real poetry 
without religion.” Mr. Wilfred Meynell, who presented 
Francis Thompson to the world, and to whom Catho- 
lic English letters are sempiternally indebted, told me 
that it confirmed his view that Mr. Shaw had an eye 
for the great and glorious things in life and religion, 
and that he was a man of clear perception on the 
matter of religious ideas. When I showed the state- 
ment to Mr. Alfred Noyes he said: “Oh, yes, but what 
religion does Mr. Shaw mean, and what does Mr. 
Shaw mean by religion?” Now it all raises a vast 
issue. The question has been asked over and over 
again: “Can you truly and poetically interpret Na- 
ture without religion?” Mr. Chesterton has, of course, 
indicated that without religion Venus becomes merely 
Venereal vice, and Nature becomes a meaningless 
monster, as she undoubtedly was to the Greeks, de- 
spite their aesthetic love of beauty. 

The great stream of English letters down to the 
sixteenth century was Catholic. It may be assumed 
that Shakespeare was a Catholic, and was deeply in- 
debted to the old Faith. After the death of Pope, 
Catholic letters suffered a complete eclipse. It was 
only in the nineteenth century that the second spring 
of Catholicism began to dawn again. The voice of 
the religious poets was heard over the flowing tide of 
the Oxford Movement, and since then, religion has 
come back four-fold into the Catholic life and letters 
of England and English-speaking countries. Mr. 
Robert Lynd, literary editor of the “Daily News,” 
and a man brought up in the north of Ireland Prot- 
estant traditions, in his excellent essay on the Anthol- 
ogy of Modern Poerty published by Methuen, when 
he is speaking of poetry and not politics taking us 
back to the land, remarks as follows on the great 
question of religion: 


“And side by side with this return to the roads of home, there 
are evidences that something like a return to religion is in progress. 
We see signs of this, not only in such Catholic poets as Mr. 
Chesterton and Mrs. Meynell, but in the work of Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Graves and Mrs. Shove. Painting today has gone to the 
cafe, but poetry lingers at the door of the Church. In this, I 
think, poetry is more faithful to the tradition of the arts. For 
what is art but a consolation of exile by the waters of Babylon?” 

Mr. Lynd might have included Mrs. Shove among 
the Catholic poets, for she has since joined the Church 
of Rome. No doubt her work has always been 
marked by deep religious feeling. The problems of 
life and death and religion in modern poetry are as 
monumental today as they were in the days of the 
Greeks or the early Christians. Poetry is connected 
with the highest form of reality. Lack of foundation 
of belief among modern poets no doubt leaves them 
vague and cloudy on such dreadful issues as an after 
life and on religion. It is poetry that asks with the 
philosopher and the theologian: “Why am I here? 
Whither am I going?” Or, in the words of the New 
Testament, the poet well may ask, “What must I do 
to be saved?” “What must I do to possess life ever- 
lasting ?” 

Modern Poetry certainly furnishes us with many 
chords in the poetic chorus. Mr. Yeats is dissatisfied 
and pessimistic about the world that we live in. We 
can all remember his verses: 

Fairy Child, come away — 
With the fairies, hand in hand, 

For the world is more full of weeping, 
Than you can understand. 

Mr. Chesterton has corrected this pessimism with 
his incorrigible optimism. For he wrote a special 
reply to Mr. Yeats, and the burden of G. K. C. is: 

But the world is more full of glory 
Than you can understand. 

Mr. Yeats is yearning for something distant, even 
beyond the lake isle of Inisfree, with its clay and 
wattles. He says: 

I would that we were, my beloved, white 
birds on the foam of the sea! 

Many modern poets have been connected with the 
doctrine of pre-existence and the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. Here again Mr. Chesterton comes to reply to 
their vagaries in his poem called the “Dazed Dar- 
winian.” He figures himself in the early stages of 
creation, long before he was born, dancing as his 
racial self round the tree-tops. In the gradual proc- 
ess of evolution he becomes fat, too fat to climb a tree 
at least, and even if he wanted to climb he finds that 
modern industrialism and modern philosophy have 
converted God’s fresh green country into deserts of 
factory chimneys. However, he gradually works his 
way down the trees until eventually he stands upright 
on two feet, a human being, G. K. Chesterton, and 
then he concludes his poem: 

The past was bestial ignorance, 
But I feel a little funky, 

To think I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a monkey. 


“A. E.,” that is, George Russell, frequently hailed 
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in English letters as the Irish poet, seer, visionary and 
in a certain sense mystic, is steeped in oriental phi- 
losophy and oriental religion. Although he loves his 
native soil with an ineradicable love, yet his great 
inspirations seem to be drawn from the sacred books 
of the East: The Vedas, The Upanishads, the Zend 
Avesta, and the Buddhist and Confucian literatures. 
There is always in our midst a love of the oriental. 
Shall we say pseudo-mysticism? Let us remember 
the vogue of the translations by Fitzgerald of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam, and in our own day the 
poetry of Rabindranath Tagore, the Anglo-Indian 
poet. George Russell has confessed to me that he 
loves anything that savours of the soul. He is a man 
who, like John Masefield, the present Poet Laureate, 
is intensely preoccupied with the idea of beauty. 
“A. E.” yearns that 
... We may win 
The joyful vision of the heavenly wise 
To see the beauty in each other’s eyes. 

Perhaps, like the Quakers, he regards warfare as 
unshackling all the basest and worst instincts in man- 
kind. He tells us that all the cosmic bodies revolve 
in perfect harmony, and that it is only we, wretched, 
squabbling, bickering mortals that we are, who break 
this ethereal unity. He writes: 

The shining legionaries of the suns, 

That through their day from dawn to twilight keep 
The peace of heaven, and have no feuds like ours. 
The Morning Stars their labours of the dawn 
Close at the advent of the Solar Kings, 

And these with joy their sceptres yield, withdrawn 
When the still Evening Stars begin their reign, 

And twilight time is thrilled with homing wings 

To the All-Father being turned again. 

Contrast with this that delicate piece of work 

written by Mr. Belloc on the birds: 
When Jesus Christ was four years old, 
The angels brought Him toys of gold, 
Which no man ever had bought or sold. 


And yet with these He would not play, 
He made Him small fowl out of clay, 
And blessed them till they flew away: 
Tu creasti, Domine. 
For the sake of further contrast, let us take a poem 
by Mr. Yeats called “A Dream of Death”: 
I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand; 
And they had nailed the boards above her face, 
The peasants of that land, 
And, wondering, planted by her solitude 
A cypress and a yew: 
I came, and wrote upon a cross of wood, 
Man had no more to do: 
She was more beautiful than thy first love, 
This lady by the trees: 
And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
And heard the mournful breeze. 


Let us take, on the other hand, that exquisite poem 
called “Cradle Song” by Padraic Colum: 


Oh, men from the fields! 
Come gently within. 

Tread softly, softly, 
Oh! men coming in. 


Mavourneen is going 

From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
. With mantle of blue! 


From the reek of the smoke 
And the cold of the floor, 

And the peering of things 
Across the half-door. 


Oh, men from the fields! 
Soft, softly come thro, 

Mary puts round him 
Her mantle of blue. 


These are only a few instances to try to show atti- 
tudes towards life and death and love and desire and 
hate, which permeate modern poetry. Briefly, some 
poets consider the world a doleful, pessimistic sort of 
place; others optimistically consider it a fine place. 
As Mr. Chesterton recently said to us when he was 
speaking on the subject of poetry: “The world may 
be going to pieces. Everything is breaking up. But 
one thing is certain, Catholics will make sure of be- 
ing there to see the end.” 

Let us take, for instance, the pessimism of Thomas 
Hardy and the wistful yearning of Walter de la Mare. 
Let us compare with this once more the Chester-Bel- 
locain attitude towards life, or let us take the poetry 
of Alice Meynell, Lionel Johnson, Alfred Noyes, Lord 
Alfred Douglas, or, if you wish to go into the highest 
realms, Francis Thompson. 

Incidentally, we may mention that Mr. Yeats has 
given us what seems to be a message in his preface to 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore called “Gitanjali.” 
Yeats says that we all must die, and that we must all 
leave this life, leave everything. Yet we leave it with 
a pang. Its music, its cadences, its enchanting beauty 
all draw us back, and we regret leaving it. He says: 
“How can we, who have read so much poetry, seen so 
many paintings, listened to so much music, where the 
cry of the flesh and the cry of the soul seem one, 
forsake it harshly and rudely? What have we in com- 
mon with St. Bernard, covering his eyes that they 
may not dwell upon the beauty of the lakes of Switz- 
erland, or with the violent rhetoric of the Book of 
Revelation?” He says that we might find ourselves 
taking our departure, giving back the keys of our 
dwelling, and only asking for kind words from all 
others. 

However, this does not give us any light on the 
matter of after life. There is in our time a great love 
of mysticism—a word which has been horribly abused. 
It has a very definite sense in Catholic Theology and 
in the Catholic religion. Outside of that, its use is 
vague and misty, and the word “mystic” is applied 
to anything that is mysterious or befogged in the way 
of philosophy or ethics. Thomas Hardy would seem 
to have found consolation in pessimism. We might 
briefly sum up Hardy’s message as this: “We enter a 
room; we think upon the mysteries of its ancient at- 
mosphere ; people have loved one another in it; hated 
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one another in it; perhaps suffocated or murdered one 
another in it; died in it. All is over. Everything is 
sad. We ask ourselves what it is all for? What did 
it lead to? Where did it lead to?” And Hardy seems 
to give up the whole thing as a bad job. 

Although suggestions have been made to the con- 
trary, it seems very likely that Hardy scarcely believed 
in God. Thus his philosophy horrified our fathers, and 
recent attempts have been made to show his teaching 
in a different light. We are told that he was inter- 
ested in churches and church affairs, and that at the 
end of his life he would recall texts and sermons he 
had heard an ordinary lifetime ago. We are told that 
he spent a great deal of time, even in his last years, 
visiting churches and cathedrals, and among his close 
friends were several clergymen. He said his critics 
had called him everything except what they might 
have called him—*churchy”; that as a child to be a 
parson had been his dream, and as a young man he 
began to study with a view to taking Orders. He 
tried to put his critics right on his views, but they 
never seemed to be much clearer at the end than at 
the beginning. He definitely refused to join the Ra- 
tionalist Society, and he wrote to the notorious euge- 
nist, Dr. Saleeby, saying: “You must not think me a 
hard-hearted rationalist for all this. Half my time—I 
believe in spectres, mysterious voices, intuitions, 
omens, dreams, haunted places, etc.” He seemed to 
love churchyards, and among the stories of country 
life that he collected and remembered, the macabre 
and the tragic cult seemed to strike most deeply. He 
can give us the shivers as well as Edgar Allan Poe. 

There has been a decided “kick” against mere grue- 
some material in modern poetry, and the result is that 
we find that it is now spiritous, spiritistic, Spiritualis- 
tic, Christian Scientific. The “mere die like a dog” 
type has departed. The turbid materialism and flam- 
boyant agnosticism of Swinburne have faded. The 
modern spirit we, perhaps, will easily trace in the 
words of one of the younger French poets, P. J. 
Jouve: 

J'ai dit Dieu—je dirais letoile 
Ou le vent dans les arbres nus; 
L’Univers, l’antique Raison, 
Athena bleu ou Christ en Croix, 
Et ce serait toujours plus vrai. 


This reaction against the dogmatic scientific ra- 
tionalism of the nineteenth century is, perhaps, a sort 
of mystical materialism, as found in Maeterlink, or a 
sort of vague religious symbolism as found in W. B. 
Yeats. Mr. Yeats will sigh for an old Druid oak and 
an old Druid bough. But one has to turn to Chester- 
ton and Paul Claudel to find the true Christian mys- 
tics. Francis Thompson, in his day, chanted these 
strains in the “Mistress of Vision.” His philosophy 
was stark and terrible. We must practice complete 
self-denial and complete self-abnegation. It was the 
true spirit of the New Testament. Thompson says 
that, if we are to get the real meaning out of life, we 


must take a spine from the Crown of Thorns on the 
Head of Christ and press it deeply into our hearts and 
the blood gushing forth will bring into blossom the 
true vine with its clinging tendrils of grace. . 

There is a movement among the younger Catholic 
poets of England today to band together to propa- 
gate what is Christian and Catholic in poetry. Wil- 
fred Meynell has told me that he regards poetry as the 
privilege of the poor, and the joy in their lives is pro- 
tected by it. Letters reach him from many parts of 
the world telling him what joy and consolation people 
—who themselves have no religion whatever—find in 
reading the interesting religious poetry of Francis 
Thompson. It will be remembered that Thompson 
himself, in his brilliant essay on Shelley, whom he 
loved, remarked that the Church could conveniently 
place Aquinas and Dante side by side before her altars 
in honoring them. The object, therefore, of-our band 
of Catholic poets is to continue the traditions of 
poetry and to offer it to the Church which has fos- 
tered and cherished it down the ages. And all that 
which is begotten in the future in this country will 
reach towards one Catholic shrine where the Catholic 
revival in literature is becoming yearly more intense. 

An Irish Earl with whom I was recently in corre- 
spondence on the question of poetry and whose plays 
are world-wide, remarked to me in the course of our 
correspondence that he would prefer the Steed of Peg- 
asus to be free, however well paved and noble be 
the yard in which he is restrained. We, as Catholics, 
contest that it is only when one looks upon literature 
with a clear Catholic outlook that everything is co- 
related to the center of truth, divinity and harmony. 
Catholicism means totality. 

a 
BISHOP FITZMAURICE SPEAKS AT CALVERT 
HOUR SPONSORED BY URSULINE 
ACADEMY, WILMINGTON 

As its contribution to the development of library- 
mindedness and a taste for good reading in the com- 
munity, the students of Ursuline Acadmy, Wilming- 
ton, Del., have initiated the Calvert Hour. Speaking 
before several hundred people gathered in Memorial 
Hall of the Academy, Rt. Rev. Edmund J. FitzMau- 
rice, Bishop of Wilmington, declared that there is no 
greater need in America in our day and generation 
than the spread of the habit of reading good books. 
He issued a warning against the danger of modern 
literature, which he characterized as in the large “dis- 
tinctly anti-Catholic, non-Catholic or downright 
pagan in its tone and influence.” Bishop FitzMaurice 
urged his audience to read wholesome novels and 
other classes of books and, above all, to include in 
their reading some “books of spiritual character.” 

The Calvert Hour is a Sunday afternoon program 
of cultural attainment. Besides the principal speaker, 
there are talks by seniors of the academy treating of 
leisure reading, as well as reviews of late books. An- 
other undertaking of the Academy girls is “The Cal- 
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vert Library” through which Catholic books reach 
the hands of Wilmington people. Both the Calvert 


Hour and the Calvert Library are reflections of the 
untiring energy of Mother M. Agatha, librarian of 
Ursuline Academy, to promote the cause of good lit- 
erature and Catholic library development. 


WHY THIS FUSS OVER AN INDEX TO CATHO.- 
LIC PERIODICAL LITERATURE? 
By Paut R. Byrne, 
Librarian, University of Notre Dame 

Why are Catholic librarians making all this fuss 
over an index to Catholic periodical literature? What 
is the advantage to them in having such an index? 
Catholic librarians have gotten along for years with- 
out such a reference tool and are still doing business. 
So why all this fuss at this late date? 

Catholic scholars have been contributing valuable 
articles to our Catholic periodicals over a long period 
of years. This is particularly true of material in the 
fields of religion, philosophy, history and education. 
The older volumes of our magazine files are mines of 
information. Yet to get at this material now entails 
hours of labor that many a librarian can ill afford. 
To avoid in the future such a situation is one of the 
reasons for the existence of the Catholic Periodical 
Index. 

Probably no tool in a library is more often con- 
sulted or its absence more roundly cursed than an 
index. We are so accustomed now to having the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature that it is no 
longer a question as to whether we can afford it.. We 
hate to think of doing without it. The Catholic Period- 
ical Index, though only two years old, has already 
made a place for itself on our shelves and we now ask 
ourselves how we got along without it. 

Catholic libraries have never been able to make full 
use of their periodical literature. The present day 
reader wants to know both sides of a disputed question 
and it has not always been easy to find such ques- 
tions answered from the Catholic point of view. We 
can be thankful that the day is now past when our 
librarians must keep a quick reference file of periodi- 
cal articles to meet such emergencies. 

In a college library students asking questions in 
philosophy, religion or sociology, etc., often expect as 
part of the answer to their question just what does 
the Church teach on the subject. Articles appear 
frequently in our secular magazines professing to set 
forth the teaching of the Church on some phase of one 
or more of the subjects mentioned above. A reading 
of the article sometimes proves it violently anti- 
Catholic or presented in such a subtle way as to make 
it seem almost true. To combat such material we 
must bring our Catholic periodicals into the fray 
through the use of the Catholic Periodical Index. 

The encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, 
is receiving much attention from economists of the 
day. Readers find it mentioned in the press, hear it 


talked about over the radio and students hear it dis- 
cussed in their classes. Why is the Church constantly 
referring to this encyclical? Articles of an economic 
nature in the secular magazines do not give satisfac- 
tory answers. Through the Catholic Periodical Index 
we find that the encyclical has been analyzed in many 
magazine articles almost section by section and a read- 
ing makes clear to the student just why the Church 
stresses this encyclical in discussing conditions of the 
present day. 

Another encyclical of more recent date, that of Pope 
Pius XI on christian marriage, provided the journal- 
ists with first page copy. First reports of the en- 
cyclical were garbled in the secular press; but now 
through the use of the Catholic Periodical Index full 
information is available. Citations to the location of 
a translation of the encyclical with the various dis- 
cussions have been very helpful. 

Where can I find statistics on the Catholic school 
system in the United States? What have Catholics 
ever done for education in the United States? Can you 
give me an explanation of the Pope’s encyclical on 
education? Are Catholic newspapers ever of any par- 
ticular value in Catholic education? Why do Catholics 
oppose the appointment of a separate cabinet officer in 
charge of education? Here are five simple questions in 
the field of education. Without the Catholic Periodical 
Index how quickly could satisfactory answers be found 
to them. The Education Index and the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature would probably have led to 
answers but it was not necessary to consult them. 
The emphasis in each question is on the Catholic side 
of the question and the Catholic Periodical Index is 
the guide to the answer. 

There is at present a great need in the United States 
for a well trained and well educated Catholic laity. 
Graduates of our Catholic colleges and universities 
must go out well prepared to meet the problems of the 
present day. Catholic periodicals have an important 
place in our scheme of education, and in order to 
make their contents better known and so contribute 
in a small way in helping to carry on this work the 
Catholic Periodical Index should find a place in every 
Catholic library. 

a a 
PITTSBURGH CARNEGIE LIBRARY STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY GUESTS AT MT. MERCY 

Student librarians at Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 
recently entertained the faculty and students of Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Library School. As a part of their 
celebration of National Book Week, the Mt. Mercy 
girls welcomed their guests at an informal tea, follow- 
ing which a tour of inspection was made of the Mt. 
Mercy College and Academy libraries. Guests and 
hostesses both enjoyed the profitable exchange of 
ideas with regard to their library studies. Another 
part of the Book Week program was a number of 
book talks delivered by the Mt. Mercy College girls 
to the students of Mt. Mercy High School. 
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ST. XAVIER ACADEMY, LATROBE, PA., PRE- 
SENTS “THE ENCHANTED BOOKSHELF” 
Under the direction of Sister Annette, teacher- 

librarian, the students of St. Xavier Academy fittingly 

celebrated Book Week with the presentation of “The 

Enchanted Bookshelf.” A capacity audience thor- 

oughly enjoyed the colorful pageant, a novel fea- 

ture of which was the entrance of the various char- 
acters through an immense book which was especially 
constructed for each episode, the title appearing on 
each book. In keeping with the centenary of Louisa 
May Alcott, special attention was paid to the episode 
featuring her Little Women. This was the most elab- 
orate presentation of the entire program. After five 
years’ uphill work there is now manifest a splendid 
library spirit at St. Xavier’s. No little credit for this 
is due Sister M. Hieronyme, formerly librarian at the 


Academy. “ee 


WANTS 


Sister Maria Charitas, Librarian, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is anxious to obtain these volumes of the Catholic 
World. 

Volumes 69-116 inclusive. 


The following duplicates of the same magazine are 
available : 

Vols. 1-23; 25-35; 37-59. 

a a 

In the work of organizing the library to which she 
has just been assigned, Sister M. Hieronyme, Mt. 
Mercy College, 3333 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., needs 
the following issues to complete broken sets: 


Commonweal—Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 6, 13, 15-19, 21-22; 
Vol. 2, Nos. 5-7, 9-14, 16-17; Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 7, 10, 19, 
21-22, 24-25: Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 5, 7-8, 11, 25; Vol. 8, 
Nos. 3-4, 12, 14, 21, 25, 26; Vol. 9, Nos. 2-3, 5, 11, 
14-15, 17-18, 25; Vol. 10, Nos. 2, 10, 14; Vol. 15, Nos. 
17, 19-21, 24, 26. 

America—Vol. 1, Nos. 21-26; Vol. 2, Nos. 1-21, 
23-25; Vol. 3, Nos. 1-7, 9, 11-13, 15-18, 21, 23-26; 
Vol. 4, Nos. 1-24, 26; Vol. 5, Nos. 1-4, 8, 14, 19-22, 
25-26; Vol. 6, Nos. 1-8, 10-11, 13-26; Vol. 7, Nos. 2-8, 
11-16, 22-26; Vol. 8, all numbers wanting; Vol. 9, 
Nos. 1-3, 5-7, 9, 13-14, 16-17, 19-20, 23-26; Vol. 21, 
Nos. 1-16, 25-26; Vol. 23, Nos. 11, 21, 23; Vol. 24, 
Nos. 7, 11-12; Vol. 25, Nos. 3, 7-10, 12, 14-26; Vol. 
26, Nos. 1-5, 11, 26; Vol. 27, Nos. 5, 7-18, 20-21; 
Vol. 28, Nos. 6-7, 12, 18-22, 24-26; Vol. 29, Nos. 1-6, 
8-10, 19-23; Vol. 30, Nos. 2, 6-8, 15; Vol. 31, Nos. 3, 
10, 16, 23; Vol. 32, Nos. 1-2, 10-11; Vol. 37, Nos. 24, 
26; Vol. 40, Nos. 1, 12, 25; Vol. 41, Nos. 12, 23-24; 
Vol. 47, Nos. 1, 16-19, 21, 23-26. 

Volumes wanting: 10-20. 


Catholic World—Volumes wanting: 36, 37, 38, 44, 
57, 59, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69. 


Copies wanting—1907, February-July, September- 
December; 1908, January-March, May-December ; 
1909, all numbers; 1910, January-November; 1911, 
January-October; 1912, January, March-July, Sep-, 
tember-November ; 1913, February, September; 1914, 
January, March-April, June, August; 1915—January- 
April. 

Catholic World—1919, March, December; 1920, 
May-June, August, October, December; 1921, Janu- 
ary, March-July, October-December; 1922, March, 
September, November; 1923, August, September; 
1925, March-August. 

a a 

The Librarian, Boston College Library, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., finds the following current issues among 
the missing. Spare duplicates of these numbers will 
be greatly appreciated : 

Catholic Mind—Vol. 30, Nos. 11-13, 16. 

New England Quarterly—Vol. 5, No. 2, April, 1932. 

Acolyte—Vol. 8, Nos. 2, 8, 11, 18, 19, 20, 22. 

Social Science Abstracts—Vol. 4, No. 2, February, 
1932. 

Extension—Vol. 26, No. 9, February, 1932. 

Classical Journal—Vol. 27, October and November, 
1932. 

Hibbert Journal—Vol. 30, No. 1, October, 1931. 


a 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Sister M. Helen, O.P., is a student at Western Re- 
serve School of Library Science. 


a a 


Sister M. Catherine Eileen is attending the Library 
School of the University of Washington. 


a 


The growing appreciation of the C. P. J. as an 
indispensable reference work is reflected in the nu- 
merous requests from editors of Catholic periodicals 
that their magazines be included in the /ndex. 


a a 


Cardinal O’Connell has been appointed a trustee 
of the Boston Public Library, one of the largest and 
most valuable in the country. Father Stinson, presi- 
dent of the C. L. A., has again accepted appointment 
as a member of the Examining Board of the same 
library. This Board thoroughly analyzes conditions 
and service, and offers to the trustees suggestions 
making for improvements of every nature. 


Mr. William J]. Corbett, of Chicago, has donated 
$1000.00 to the University of Notre Dame Library for 
the purchase of books in philosophy. The money is to 
be spent for books to be used in advanced research 
in philosophy and the collection is to be known as the 
William J. Corbett Research Library in Philosophy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Editor: 

Periodically we hear complaints about the lack of 
readers of Catholic books, magazines and newspapers. 
Explanations are advanced, apologies made; there is 
some little further discussion and the matter rests 
until the cycle begins to repeat itself. The lack of 
constructive planning and the want of cooperative 
action, genuine Catholic Action, have nullified most of 
our efforts and reduced us to seem.ag impotence. Li- 
brarians of Catholic schools cannot but feel that exist- 
ing conditions in the field of Catholic literature con- 
stitute a challenge to their resourcefulness. We sim- 
ply must begin to make Catholic literature a more 
vital factor in the lives of the thousands of Catholic 
youths who pass through our schools. 

These thoughts, which long ago assumed the char- 
acter of convictions with the present writer, were 
agreeably stirred and confirmed by two articles which 
appeared within a fortnight in our two leading Catho- 
lic weekly magazines. Lest any librarian overlook 
them, a brief reference, with the Editor’s kind per- 
mission, will be given to each. “Help for young read- 
112-4, 


ers,” by Anne Connell Walsh (America, 48: 
N. 5,32) outlines a masterly program as well as a 
feasible plan to give Catholic literature its due recog- 


nition in the high school. “Not important,” by Mary 
R. Walsh (Commonweal, 17: 73-4, N. 16, °32) is an 
eloquent plea for Catholic children’s books. It were 
a pity to allow these two inspiring articles to be added 
to others written in more or less similar vein in the 
forgotten limbo of our Catholic magazine back num- 
bers, unheralded, unsung, and unproductive. 

Let us begin to remove the stigma on the shield 
of Catholic education, which in the course of over a 
hundred years has not produced a Catholic reading 
public at all commensurate with our numbers or pro- 
portionate to our marvelous opportunities. It is idle 
to hope for more readers of Catholic books if we do 
not train our children to read Catholic books. It is 
vain to trust that Catholic journals will be read if in 
their youth Catholic students are not introduced to 
them. It is foolish to imagine that we shall ever have 
A chain of Catholic daily newspapers influencing pub- 
lic opinion if no effort, systematic and sustained, be 
made to develop a Catholic reading sense in the com- 
ing generations of Catholic citizens. 


Yours very truly, 
HENRY H. REGNET, S.J., 
Librarian. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GRATITUDE FROM OUR HONORARY MEMBER 
Dear Father Etzig: 


I wish to acknowledge the resolution passed by the 
Catholic Library Association. It is exceedingly kind 
and generous, but really it is flattering almost to the 
point of extravagance. Nevertheless, it is a real en- 
couragement to me because the old adage holds good 
—Nemo propheta, etc. Experto crede. 

We are about, we hope, to acquire new premises, 
but at a heavy cost which will involve our going into 
debt; so that everything your association may do to 
make known the work will be most welcome. 

I am very pleased and interested to know of the 
success that is attending the efforts of your associa- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
(Signed) STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 
Catholic Central Library, 


Dublin. 
a a 


POSITION WANTED 


Position in cataloging or reference department 
wanted by young lady graduate of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. M.A. and Ph.D. University of Michigan; B.S. 
in L.S. University of Washington. Two years’ study 
in Europe on fellowships. Fluent use of French and 
Italian. Working knowledge of German. Practical 
experience in cataloging. Write J. P. B., in care of 
the Editor. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Officers 1932-33 

President, Rev. W1rtt1aM M. Stinson, S.J. 
Librarian, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Vice-President, Rev. Paut J. Fork, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
Librarian, St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas 
Secretary, Rev. Peter J. Erzic, C.SS.R., §.T.D. 

Librarian, Redemptorist Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Treasurer, Joun M. O'LoucHLIn 
Boston College Library, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Executive CoMMITTEE 
THREE YEARS (1931-34) 

BrotHer Francis H. Runiman, S.M. 
Librarian, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Motuer M. Acartna, O.S.U. 
Librarian, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del. 
TWO YEARS (1931-33) 

Moruer St. Jerome, S.H.C.J. 
Librarian, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Irvinc T. McDonatp 
Librarian, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
ONE YEAR (1932-33) 

Paut R. Byrne 
Librarian, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Eva R. Perry 
Asst. Librarian, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 


